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THE RUINS OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 



PART X. 



On my return to the scene of my labors, after an absence of 
several months in Europe, I arrived in Vera Cruz October 13, 
1881, and at once visited the capital, to obtain from the Govern- 
ment the release of the antiquities I had stored in the National 
Museum. During my stay in the city of Mexico I made excur- 
sions to Tula, Teotihuacan, and two or three other places. On the 
first of these excursions I had the good fortune to be accompanied 
by Mr. Bliss, an American engineer, and by Mr. Mendoza, director 
of the National Museum. The railroad line passes through the cut 
made in former times by the Spaniards to carry off the waters of 
the valley. This vast work — the cut is in some places three hun- 
dred feet deep by four hundred feet wide — employed during many 
years seventy thousand Indians, while seven thousand women 
(tortilleras) prepared food for the laborers. At Tula, I found the 
Toltec house nearly destroyed by visitors and Indians. As for 
the palace, it is still intact. That vast habitation fills all who 
behold it with wonder. Mr. Bliss, who had read my description 
of it in The Review, confessed that the reality far surpassed his 
anticipations. On my return from the South I will revisit this 
place, to disinter the city itself and the great temple, La Eana, 
mentioned by Veytia. 

A few days later, in the course of my excavations of an 
ancient habitation at Teotihuacan, I found a very thin coat of 
plaster, of the same general character as other layers found in the 
same locality, as well as at Tula, but with this difference, that 
while the others were painted red, this is covered with human 
figures in bright colors, the whole forming an immense mosaic 
surrounded by an exceedingly rich border. 

In the city of Mexico, while waiting for the Government's 
action, I occupied myself with collecting books and visiting the 
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libraries and museums. I have found many things of great 
interest, but nothing that struck me so much as a collection of 
objects in copper, and especially a serpent of the most perfect 
finish. Japan has nothing that excels this, nor could it be sur- 
passed in Europe. Thus, then, ancient Mexico had made a 
degree of progress in art of which we know nothing, and of 
which this curious specimen gives but a faint idea. 

The first of December found me in the city of Merida, Yuca- 
tan. On arriving, our first care was, of course, to find a lodging- 
place. This was no easy thing ; for though the city has a popu- 
lation of thirty thousand souls, there is no hotel, and on inquiry 
we learned that there were no houses to let. What were we to 
do ? I hired a hack, and after a long search I fell in with an 
acquaintance of twenty-five years ago. This friend was able to 
accommodate my party of three with one little, unfurnished 
room. By the American consul here, Mr. H. Aym6, I was 
received as an old friend. 

The city of Merida, founded in 1542 by Francisco de Montero, 
on the site of Tihoo, possesses hardly anything in the way of 
public monuments except the cathedral, which stands on the east 
side of the grand plaza. The facade, which measures one hun- 
dred and eighty-four feet, consists of a plain wall, surmounted by 
a gaUery, and flanked by two belfries of no great elevation. The 
edifice is two hundred and seventy-two feet in length, and the 
interior is imposing ; it is divided into three aisles, with arched 
ceilings, supported on twelve enormous pillars in the middle and 
twenty others built into the walls. A number of little chapels 
open into the aisles on both sides. The whole gives evidence of 
solidity — a quality that characterized all the works of the 
conquerors. 

On the opposite or west side of the plaza stands the palace of 
the Ayutamiento, consisting of two galleries superposed — a sim- 
ple veranda of two stories. The plaza itself looks bare and 
bleak. The streets of Merida intersect at right angles, and the 
city is a great checker-board. The houses are of one story, those 
of two stories being the exception ; and though exteriorly they 
look poor and mean, interiorly they are admirably planned for 
comfort in a warm climate. The rooms are large, with very high 
ceilings, and they all open on a spacious court, surrounded by a 
colonnade gallery, which in some eases exhibits great elegance 
of style. This court is planted with flowering shrubs, banana 
trees, and palms. 
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The fortress, which in former times stood in the heart of the 
city, is now given over to destruction. Here were once ancient 
palaces, the vestiges of which will yet be disinterred. 

Thanks to the courtesy of the Gref e Politico, I was enabled to 
take photographs of several Indians of unmixed race, from the 
village of Cancel. I also made head-measurements of these 
Indians. I found them all to be in a very extraordinary degree 
braehycephalic and orthognathic. Their skulls seem as though they 
had been all cast in one mold; Later I measured the heads of 
eight Indians from Papacal, and in these, as in the others, the maxi- 
mum antero-posterior diameters were the same as the transverse 
diameters. All, too, had the same shapely nose, the same well-cut 
mouth, small ears, and broad teeth — evidences of very uncommon 
purity of race. The body is well nourished, though the people 
live poorly and labor hard. Their limbs are slender — no biceps 
muscle, and the calf of the leg but little developed. They have 
no strength for lifting or carrying with the outstretched arm r 
but extraordinary strength for carrying burdens on their backs, 
partly supported by a band across the forehead. Furthermore, 
they can travel an enormous distance on foot. In case of need, 
they are unequaled for sobriety. They are men of low stature, 
this Maya race, but they are a sturdy breed, as their history 
shows, and they must have impressed themselves deeply on the 
Toltec civilization of Yucatan — or, as it deserves to be called, the 
Maya-Toltec civilization. 

In one respect, especially, these American civilizations are 
very remarkable — the brief period of their existence. The 
Toltec empire of Tula lasted from the year 650 to 1050 — four 
hundred years; the Chichimec empire from 1100 to 1521 — four 
hundred and twenty years; the Aztec empire from 1323 to 1521 — 
two centuries; and the empire of Guatemala, Tabasco, and Yuca- 
tan from 1100 at the earliest to 1522 — four hundred and twenty 
years, and not so long if we admit the dislocation of the king- 
doms of Yucatan, which, at the time of the Conquest, were in full 
process of decadence and represented only a powerless feudality. 
I well know that the legends date from a much earlier period 
the foundation of the empires last named, but I do not accept 
their chronology, and I will later give my reasons. I know that 
Juarros traces the Utatlan dynasty, though he calls ft Toltec, 
back to a time many years anterior to the Christian era. In his 
simplicity he gives us a list of fifteen kings for that long period, 
which would make the mean length of a reign one hundred and 
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two years! But the mean length of reigns in Europe, as in 
America also, is twenty-two years, and according to that estimate 
the duration of the Guatemalan dynasty of Utatlan would be 
three hundred and thirty years; and as it was destroyed by Al- 
varado in 1522-3, it would have had its rise about the year 1192 
— a date which corresponds exactly with the time of the arrival 
of the Toltecs in Guatemala. 

I find in these facts a striking evidence of the common ori- 
gin of all these civilizations. All the different tribes were of 
one lineage. They all stood in the same grade of civilization, 
except the Toltecs, who were more advanced than the rest. The 
several tribes came following one another closely, like the Ger- 
manic hordes in their invasions of the Roman world, so that the 
later-comers would press on their predecessors, compelling them 
to push on farther and to transplant their civilization. 

On December 21st we set out for Ak6, expecting there to find 
monuments altogether different from those to be seen elsewhere 
in the Yucatan peninsula. Stephens has not much to say of 
Ake. The principal ruin, he says, is colossal; the whole he 
describes as cyclopean; in his eyes the ruins of Ak6 appear to 
be more ancient than any of the other ruins. He adds, quoting 
Cogolludo, that the Spaniards in their march reached a city 
named Ake, and there had a fight with a multitude of Indians. 
Thus, then, at the time of the Conquest Ak6 was an inhabited 
town. 

The ruins are situate on the hacienda of Don Alvaro Peon. 
Mr. Peon, when we called on him to obtain permission to visit 
Ake, received us with the greatest kindness, and gave us a letter 
of introduction to his major-domo, who was directed to place at 
our disposal the services of all the people on the hacienda. Ak& 
is situate some thirty miles to the east of Merida, on the road 
to Izamal. Travel was difficult on account of the frequent rains, 
though the dry season was overdue. 

On our arriving at the hacienda, at seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, the major-domo, taken by surprise, had nothing to offer us 
but a cup of chocolate, but promised us better fare on the mor- 
row. Fortunately, we had some provisions with us, and, supper 
over, we retired to rest behind mosquito-nettings. At dawn the 
next morning we were up, and found the major-domo and his 
laborers awaiting our commands on the veranda. 

Ake was undoubtedly once the center of a great population. 
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Here we find fifteen or twenty mounds of varying dimensions, 
and in groups around the principal ruin, of which I shall speak 
presently. 

"We directed our steps toward the first group to the north 
from the house of the major-domo. Here in front stands an 
isolated pyramid, in nearly perfect condition, made of great 
blocks of stone without mortar. It is about forty feet high, and 
terminates in a little chamber, the roof of which has moldered 
away, though the walls are yet standing. This pyramid, like all 
the others here, consists of three successive esplanades. There is 
a striking resemblance between these and the pyramids on the 
north side of Teotihuacan and the pyramids at Palenque. 

To the south of this are two pyramids of oblong form, twenty 
to twenty-five feet high, and standing parallel to each other, 
while two other smaller pyramids are so placed as to inclose, 
with the larger two, a sort of court. The whole reminds us of 
the edifices at Tula and Teotihuacan known as " citadels." The 
top platform of these pyramids was very narrow, and afforded 
no room for buildings of any considerable size. A few scattered 
stones were all the Mbris to be seen, nor was there any indica- 
tion that the summit had ever been crowned with buildings. 

But the principal pyramid, with the singular monument which 
crowns it, is exceedingly interesting. Its extraordinary appear- 
ance, the great size of the stair-way, the strange style of the 
architecture, contradicting as it does all the other Yucateca 
monuments — all seem to transport you into another world. I 
was, for a time, much annoyed by all this, for it appeared to strip 
my theory of all its value. I asked myself, Is this a different 
civilization, or do these monuments belong to an earlier epoch? 
If you start from a true principle, everything fits into its own 
place, and harmonizes with everything else ; you have only to 
keep your eyes open, and you can read the history as in a book. 
But here I was puzzled. 

This singular monument consists, or, rather, did consist, of 
thirty-six columns, — for only twenty-nine of them remain stand- 
ing, — on the plateau of a great pyramid, about thirty-three feet 
high. The summit of the pyramid is reached by means of a 
giant stair-way, formed of rude slabs of stone from five to six 
feet in length, and differing in thickness from twelve to twenty 
inches. The columns had a mean height of fifteen and a half 
feet, to judge from those which are highest and in best state of 
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preservation. Each one consists of ten blocks, three feet nine 
inches in diameter, but varying in thickness from fifteen to 
twenty inches. I was told that it was all built without mortar, 
and that neither mortar nor cement was to be seen at Ake. 

Now, I observed one thing, namely, that the builders dressed 
the outer face of the stones constituting the columns ; but the 
inner surfaces were left rough, so that there were gaps of from 
two to four inches. These gaps they filled with stone chips, and 
they must have overlaid the whole with cement or with mortar. 
Mr. Ayme, who was with me, was of a contrary opinion ; and as 
the mortar had all disappeared I could not demonstrate the cor- 
rectness of my inference at the time. 

The columns inclose a rectangular space, and the esplanade 
on which they stand is 214.57 feet in length by 48.23 feet wide. 
The pyramid faces the west ; the stair-way is on the south side. 

What was the purpose of this curious structure ? Was it a 
covered gallery ? We find no debris on the surface of the pyra- 
mid. It is the only monument of its kind in all Yucatan, and I 
doubt if we shall ever discover its secret. If we are ignorant 
what it means, it is not for the want of conjectures, but it is to 
be observed that commentators make monuments (as they make 
authors) say many things they do not mean, and they are ever 
looking for enigmas, instead of accepting what is plain and 
easy. 

Many extraordinary theories have been offered with regard 
to the monument we are considering. One author holds it to be 
commemorative of periods or of reigns. Each of the blocks 
composing a column would represent a period or a reign ; and 
as there are thirty-six columns, each made up of ten blocks, we 
have in all three hundred and sixty blocks. And since the mean 
length of a reign is twenty-two years, the time of laying the first 
block would be seven thousand nine hundred and twenty years 
ago at least. Such theories are absurd, and it is much more 
reasonable to suppose this singular monument to represent a 
covered gallery designed for games, for meetings, for public or 
religious ceremonies of whatever kind. 

Another singular ruin at Ake is the Akabna, — the " closed 
house," "house of darkness." It is a vast structure, with re- 
mains of dark chambers in which we find, again, the boveda, or 
bastard ogival arch, here constructed of great rough stones, like 
the pyramids and all the other structures at Ak6. Hence, they 
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have been called Cyclopean, but improperly, for a Cyclopean 
construction is built of great stones so neatly fitted to one 
another that, in spite of their irregular shapes, you cannot insert 
between them the thinnest leaf of paper. The stones employed 
in constructing the edifices at Ak6, on the other hand, are 
regular in shape, and are separated by considerable spaces. 
Calling the attention of Mr. Ayme to the rough, ill- joined stones 
in the boveda, — " It is your opinion," I said, "that no cement or 
mortar was used in the construction of these edifices, and that 
no sculptured stone or other decoration is to be found here. I 
hold otherwise on principle, though the facts are as yet with 
you. The builders of these monuments surely did not expend so 
much labor on them and then leave them incomplete; either 
these stones were once perfectly joined, and have since been 
corroded by time, — on which supposition they would possess an 
unimaginable antiquity: this is inadmissible, for, as you see, 
the stones are perfect with their angles and their rounded out- 
lines, just as they were when taken from the quarry; or, on 
the other hand, these walls and these bovedas were originally 
coated with cement, and painted in the usual way." 

" "What proofs have you of this V asked my friend. 

I had no reply to make then, but a moment after, as we 
passed another mound, on which stands the ruin called Xnuc, I 
proposed that we should examine it. 

When we had reached the top, the first thing I saw was a 
very fine bass-relief in cement, representing rhombs and flat- 
tened spheres, after the manner of the Palenque decorations. 
This bass-relief formed the right side of a large frame surround- 
ing some human figures, of which a few traces still remained. 
Then, beneath the immense exterior cornice, we found about 
ten square feet of a coat of cement, which covered the stones, 
closed the joints, and gave a continuous surface ; we even 
found patches of the paint that had been laid on this layer of 
cement. 

Ake, supposed to belong to another civilization, another race, 
and to date from a high antiquity, was by this discovery proved 
to belong to the class of cement-decorated ruins — the class which 
embraces the more ancient edifices of Tabasco, and certain 
structures at Labna, and at other places discovered by Stephens. 
This period I distinguish by the appellation of " cement and 
dressed-stone epoch," in contradistinction to the more recent 
vol. cxxxiv. — no. 305. 27 



27 
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epoch when the architects employed only dressed stone, as at 
UxmaL 

The finding of the bass-relief, of which I have an excellent 
sketch, was a source of great encouragement to me, and I was in 
hopes of discovering other objects of the like kind elsewhere 
among the ruins. But in vain did I visit the Succuna and divers 
other nameless pyramids, for I found nothing, save one finely 
sculptured stone in a building near the palace. 

"We also found at Ake superposed layers of cement like those 
found at Tola, Teotihuacan, and in other places. 

From the evidence supplied by its architectural style, we 
infer that Ake antedates Uxmal by a century or more, and that 
it was one of the earliest products in Yucatan of the Toltec, or, 
as I would rather call it, the Maya-Toltec civilization. 

On the last day of the year I was again in Merida. There 
I had the good fortune to meet Professor Alexander Agassiz, 
who was induced to accompany the expedition to Chichen-Itza. 
En route to Chichen we passed the first night at Izamal, and 
examined the remarkable bass-relief discovered some years ago 
amid the ruins of the Third Pyramid at that place. The princi- 
pal subject of this bass-relief represents a crouching tiger with a 
human head, the whole perfectly modeled. To the left of this 
figure are seen some curious hieroglyphs. Professor Agassiz 
admired greatly this work of art. Near Izamal is the terminus 
of the great ancient highway discovered by me in 1859, extend- 
ing from Izamal to Cozumel. At Tunkas, a village that was 
laid waste in 1848, during the revolt of the Indians, we found a 
military post. The commandant had received orders to place 
himself and his men at our disposal, so we had an armed escort 
to Citaz, which place also has a garrison. At last we came in 
sight of the Palace (or rather Temple) of Chichen-Itza, perched on 
an elevation of some eighty feet, and our whole company gave a 
shout of joy. There we decided to take up our quarters, beyond 
the range of mosquitoes, and defended against the attacks of 
Indians as well by the situation as by a guard of one hundred 
soldiers. 

I had no apprehension of an attack on the part of the 
savages ; and though our little army was not called on to render 
any military service, the men were by no means superfluous. 
All the water required for my papier-macM castings — and that 
was a great deal — had to be fetched from a considerable dis- 
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tance, and the only vessels we had were glass bottles, for my 
men had neglected to bring cantaros. 

At day-break, the morning after my arrival, I set men to 
work clearing out the buildings preparatory to making casts of 
the bass-reliefs. At the foot of the stair-way of the north facade 
we find those great serpent-heads mentioned by Stephens ; they 
closely resemble the two serpent-heads recently discovered in 
front of the cathedral at Mexico. The two columns that con- 
stituted the principal entrance are copies of the shafts that he 
in the plaza at Tula. In the building known as the " Gymnasium" 
or the " Tennis-court," we see the same serpent-heads we saw at 
Teotihuacan. We find, therefore, identity of religion, architect- 
ure, ornamentation — the same modes of celebrating the virtues 
and the glory of the founders of the several states. 

This castillo (castle), or temple, as I prefer to consider it, 
stands upon the loftiest pyramid in Chichen. There are stair-ways 
on all the four sides of the pyramid, and the principal entrance 
was on the north. The edifice is twenty-five feet high, and nearly 
two hundred feet square. It consists interiorly of a wide cor- 
ridor surrounding on three sides — east, south, and west — a fine 
apartment, fronted by a portico of two columns, opening to the 
north. The pillars of the atrium and those of the inner door 
are covered with sculptures in bass-relief representing warriors 
or priests — the latter, more probably, for no arms are seen. The 
roof of the apartment is supported on two square pillars, sculpt- 
ured on all four sides. I have made casts of these pillars, as 
also of the columns of the door-way and portico. 

From the temple we passed to the Gymnasium. Here we 
made some magnificent casts of columns and of the carved 
wooden lintels. Of the two chambers of this edifice, one is utterly 
ruined, but a section of each of the two pillars that upheld the 
portico is still standing. On their bases, consisting of colossal 
blocks, are sculptured enormous serpent-heads. The second or 
inner chamber, described by Stephens, is entire, but the paintings 
that covered the walls have disappeared, through the vandalism 
of visitors. The only ornamentation that remains is the sculpture 
of the door-pillars and the carvings on the lintels. 

Underneath the Gymnasium is the famous chamber of which 
I published photographs years ago. I had no little difficulty in 
finding it this time, but when I did make my way into it, I was 
rejoiced to see that its condition was substantially unchanged. 
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Here I made some three hundred square feet of papier-machS 
casts. The walls of this remarkable chamber are, nearly all 
over, covered with sculptures representing warriors and sym- 
bolic figures. From floor to roof there were five rows of bass- 
reliefs, one above another. Above each human figure is a hiero- 
glyph, as on the Tizoc Stone in the museum at Mexico. 

The largest and most complex edifice in Chichen is the 
" House of the Nuns," so called. It was probably here that the 
Spaniards intrenched themselves in their desperate battle with 
the Mayas. To conceal their flight, they tied a bell to a dog, so 
that the sound might lead the Indians to think they were on the 
lookout, and then, under cover of the night, made their escape 
from certain death. This palace comprises a vast number of 
chambers, supporting a great terrace, from which rise, in two 
stories, a number of smaller edifices, access to which is had 
by means of very steep stair-ways. Further, it is flanked by 
extensions. On the uppermost story we find above the door- 
ways stone lintels, covered on their face and on their under side 
with inscriptions. I have made casts of those of them which 
were best preserved. In examining this great edifice, we found 
indubitable evidences to prove that portions of the building were 
constructed of materials taken from other buildings. The facade 
belongs to the original structure; but in the walls of the second 
story are seen sculptured stones laid promiscuously — all, how- 
ever, exhibiting the same style of ornamentation seen in the older 
portion. 

The palace called Akab-Sib, which lies to the north of the 
Nuns' House, is a curious structure. It is very large, and consists 
of a number of chambers surrounding a terrace. There is no 
stair-way or other mode of access to this terrace, the use of which 
it is impossible to determine. 

Some four hundred feet to the north of the castillo we dis- 
covered another singular monument. Amid a heap of ruins we 
there found two of those never-failing serpent-heads, and a large 
fragment of an enormous statue, the counterpart of Le Plon- 
geon's Chac MooL This is the fourth statue of this kind, includ- 
ing that of Mexico and that of Tlascala. 

Eastward from the castillo is seen the curious monument 
described by Stephens, and which reminds us of the singular 
structure we saw at Ake. It consists of several hundred 
columns, a little more than seven feet high, with square capitals. 
Most of the columns are fallen. 
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I have now made casts of nearly every monument of interest 
in Chichen. I deem it unnecessary to pursue any farther this 
line of research, which can only repeat the results we have 
already obtained. Accordingly, in the other cities to be explored, 
we will note only those objects which may be peculiar to them. 

On my return to Merida I attended a banquet given in honor 
of Professor Agassiz and myself. I shall ever bear in grateful 
remembrance the kindness shown me at Merida by official per- 
sonages and by private citizens. 

"We set out for Kabah on the 23d of January, but en route 
staid a few days at Ticul, to explore a few small pyramids, in one 
of which two years ago were found three graves, with human 
remains and some articles of pottery. I had excavations made 
in this mound and in two others, but without result. In the 
meantime I sent a party to Uxmal, under the direction of Mr. 
Aym6, to make casts of the inscriptions in the Governor's Palace. 

It was February 2d when we reached Kabah, and hardly had 
we trod the ground about the ruins when I made a discovery of 
very exceptional importance. I write these notes in a state of 
veritable intoxication : my joy knows no bounds, for this discov- 
ery is the most significant one ever made in American archae- 
ology. The question of the American civilization is settled, and 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that my theory of the modern 
origin of those civilizations is established beyond dispute. 

In the middle apartment of the building called by Stephens 
Casa No. 2, on the front wall, is seen a design which, by itself 
alone, tells the whole story. It represents a horse with its rider. 

Horse and rider are designed after the Indian manner by an 
inexperienced hand, guided by an overexcited imagination. Yet 
it is impossible not to recognize both figures. The horse has his 
trappings; we see the stirrups; the man wears his cuirass. 
Unfortunately, a portion of the design is missing, and, further, 
a coat of lime was laid over it all, which I had to remove in 
part, in order to make a tracing of it. 

Now, what is the lesson of this horse and rider 1 Plainly they 
tell us that some subject of the cacique of Kabah, happening to 
be in the north of the peninsula, had been witness of a battle 
between the natives and the Spaniards, or, at least, had seen 
the new-comers, and, struck with astonishment by so extraor- 
dinary a spectacle, had returned to Kabah to recount his advent- 
ure to his chief, and to sketch, after the native fashion, the 
appearance of the conquerors. The proof is absolute that the 
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cacique was dwelling in his palace, holding there his court, and 
that the city of Kabah was in full prosperity. 

Further, the coat of lime-plaster laid upon the design gives 
increased importance to this valuable memorial ; it proves that 
the cacique of Kabah continued to occupy his palace for some 
time after the arrival of the Spaniards. Surely, the design would 
not have been so effaced immediately after it was drawn, and I 
think it may be inferred that, for years after the coming of the 
conquerors, the cacique of Kabah remained in peaceful posses- 
sion of his chieftaincy. And the same is to be said of many 
another city not immediately occupied by the Spaniards. 

It is to be regretted that portions of the design are in a very 
bad condition. Thus the belly of the horse is wanting, as also 
a portion of the trappings toward the hind quarters. The heads, 
both of cavalier and of horse, are also effaced. 

The palace in which the design is to be seen has its facade still 
in fair condition, but the sides and the rear are in ruins. The 
facade comprises seven small chambers with low door-ways, two 
of which are divided by a little column with a capital. The walls 
are without ornament below the cornice; the frieze consists of 
clustered columns in groups of three, separated by a plain wall. 
It is worthy of note that this frieze rises obliquely above the wall, 
as we see in buildings at Palenque, instead of being perpendicu- 
lar, as in most of the monuments in Yucatan. A stair-way sup- 
ported by a half -arch gave access to the first story. 

Kabah must have been a great center of population, if we 
can judge by the extent of the ruins. Looking out from the 
top of any of the edifices or any of the pyramids, we see on 
every side other pyramids and other monuments. Probably in 
many instances the builders of Kabah fashioned the natural 
elevations of the locality into pyramids, as was done by the 
builders of Palenque. 

The most remarkable palace here is that called by Stephens 
Casa No. 1. This must have been the residence of the chief, 
and, without doubt, it is the most magnificent structure in the 
Yucatan peninsula. The ornamentation was exceedingly elab- 
orate, and consisted of nine rows of enormous heads set one 
above the other, and divided into groups of three by cordons of 
carved stone resembling the richest lace. It were impossible to 
imagine anything more marvelous, though the ornamentation is 
carried to excess. The whole reminds me of those gigantic idols 
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with many heads, one above another, seen in the Sandwich 
Islands and elsewhere in the Pacific. 

Unfortunately, the palace is simply an immense ruin. 
Perched, like all the edifices of the same character, upon a lofty 
three-terraced pyramid, it formed an oblong quadrangle, with 
great chambers opening on all the four sides. In the middle is an 
elegant little spiral stair- way, leading to the second story. All 
the lintels in this edifice are of wood, and most of them in good 
condition; in the other buildings, where the door- ways are 
narrower, the lintels are of stone. 

As for the monstrous heads that constitute the ornamenta- 
tion of Casa No. 1, and which we see also at Uxmal, Chichen, 
and elsewhere, though not in such numbers, I wish to point out 
the absurdity of the appellation bestowed upon them by sundry 
explorers. These heads have been called mastodons' heads, and 
it was Waldeck (whose good faith I have always suspected) that 
first sought, by means of this appellation, to lead astray the 
public mind. He even went so far as to present, in one of his 
illustrations of Palenque, a perfect head of an elephant — a thing 
that never has been seen, nor never will be seen, at Palenque. 

In truth, who can recognize in the following description any 
of the characteristic traits of the head of a mastodon? — Forehead 
broad and almost square; eyes enormously large; no ears; 
formidable mouth, which opens across the whole width of the 
head, displaying the teeth. 

I come now to the two bass-reliefs reproduced for us by the 
great explorer Stephens, the significance of which he, however, 
failed to perceive. How glad would he have been, could he have 
understood the language of these two stones — language which 
cannot be misinterpreted. In short, these two bass-reliefs not 
only show that the monuments of Kabah are modern, and that 
these edifices were inhabited at the time of the Conquest, and 
later, but they furthermore give us a precise date — the precise 
date of the edifice to which the bass-reliefs belong. 

The cacique of Kabah was a powerful prince in his own 
country, as is proved by the magnificence of his palaces. He 
was doubtless suzerain of the neighboring districts, where we 
find in profusion the remains of buildings ; and he was probably 
the ally of the sovereign of Uxmal, for we can trace the 
cemented highway which formerly connected the two cities. 

Now, at Kabah, as everywhere else, monuments, bass-reliefs, 
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sculptures commemorate events. The two bass-reliefs of Kabah 
are of the same class as Tizoc's stone at Mexico, on which the 
pairs of warriors represent each a victor and a vanquished foe, — 
i. <?., they represent the victories of the Aztecs over the neighbor- 
ing peoples. What do we see at Kabah? In one of these bass- 
reliefs we have a man standing, in rich apparel, with an enor- 
mous Yucatecan head-dress of plumes. This is the victor, for he 
commands, he threatens the man kneeling before him. But in 
the other warrior, who is kneeling, we immediately recognize 
the Aztec warrior, with his modest head-gear and his scanty 
costume. 

The second bass-relief is more explicit. Here we have the 
same two men, in the same costumes, and in the same attitudes 
of victor and suppliant; but we have here additional evidence 
that the vanquished one is an Aztec, viz. : the fact that he holds 
in his hands and offers to the victor the Mexican sword, macana, 
fitted with chips of obsidian — a weapon that was exclusively 
Aztec. 

Our two bass-reliefs, therefore, in one of which the Tucatec 
victor is threatening the vanquished one, and in the other appears 
to be ordering him to begone, refer to a battle between Tucate- 
cans and Mexicans. They tell of the victory of the former and 
the defeat of the latter. 

Let us consult history on this point — a history which, it is 
true, has no precise dates, which is full of anachronisms and con- 
tradictions, but from which we can elicit a few facts that may be 
coordinated according to the laws of logic and reason. 

We know that the king of Mayapan, during a civil war, wish- 
ing to reduce Uxmal, called to his assistance the Aztecs. At that 
period, one hundred and twenty years before the Conquest, the 
Aztecs were hardly in a condition to render assistance, having 
only a short time before freed themselves from the yoke of Atza- 
potzalco, and the era of their prosperity and of their conquests 
did not come till later. We may, however, accept the fact as true, 
for the presence of the Aztecs in Yucatan is indisputable, and 
probably it was they who introduced human sacrifices into the 
peninsula. These Aztecs settled at Mascanu, but later they were 
driven out of the country. Here, then, are two facts that will 
serve to explain the bass-relief s of Kabah. 

Either, then, the prince of Kabah, as the ally of the sovereign 
of Uxmal, won a victory over the king of Mayapan and his Aztec 
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allies, and in that case the monument in question -would date from 
the year 1410 at the earliest ; or the prince of Kabah took part 
in a national war against the Aztecs alone, and had assisted in 
expelling them for good : on this supposition the monument con- 
taining the bass-relief s would be more recent still, and would date 
from between 1440 and 1460. In either case, the palace would be 
of modern date. And inasmuch as all the palaces in Yucatan 
resemble one another, were erected by one race, are the product 
of the same architectonic inspiration, and are similar in their 
style, ornamentation, paintings, and sculptures, it follows that 
when we know the date of one we know the date of all. It is 
time, therefore, that an end should be made of the absurd claims 
of high antiquity made for these remarkable monuments of 
indigenous American civilization. 

D£sir£ Chaenat. 

Note. — Mr. Charnay writes from Merida, under date of February 9, that he 
designed in a few days to set out for the unexplored country of the Lacan- 
dones — a region which probably abounds in ruins. No news will be received 
of him from that remote quarter till May. — Editor. 



